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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


| Me 


Slippery Asphalt 


Such urgent complaints have been made to the 
Animal Rescue League with regard to the acci- 
dents to horses that are constantly occurring on 
account of the slippery condition of the asphalt 
pavements in Boston, more particularly in the 
Back Bay district, that a committee has taken up 
the matter with the hope of alleviating and perhaps 
permanently remedying the evil in question. Many 
letters of encouragement have been received from 
citizens and business firms heartily approving of 
the proposed methods of relief, which are: 

1. Thorough and systematic sanding of the 
asphalt in winter and at other seasons of the year 
when it is slippery. 

2. Flushing the asphalt in summer, instead of 
sprinkling, which almost invariably makes the 
surface slippery. . 

3. The interdiction of the laying of any more 
asphalt in Boston streets unless it be of a kind that 
horses can travel over in reasonable safety. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legislature 
requiring cities and towns where asphalt pave- 
ments are laid to keep such pavements well sanded 
and to make this a part of the regular work of the 
‘street cleaning department. If it is properly sup- 
ported this bill ought to become a law at the 
ipresent session. 


The danger to horses from the sprinkling of 
asphalted streets in New York has been taken up 
energetically by President Haines of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Mr. 
Haines is reported by a Tribune reporter as 
saying : 

‘*’Ten years ago, when asphalt was first intro- 
duced, I warned the city of the danger to horses 
if it was permitted to get in a slippery condition. 
I argued that it was incumbent on the city to take 
proper care of it; in freezing weather to have it 
cleaned and sanded; in warm weather to wash and 
When moistened bya sudden 
shower or by sprinkling it becomes dangerous, not 
only to animals, but to human beings as well. It 


flush it thoroughly, 


precautions. 


becomes a positive menace to pedestrians com- 
pelled to walk across it, especially to women with 
long skirts. 

‘© When asphalt is sprinkled it becomes so slip- 
pery that no horse, however sure-footed, is safe 
walking over it. In trotting the horse is likely 
to slip at any moment, and in turning a corner the 
danger is even greater. Yet the danger of falling 
is not the only danger of slippery asphalt. 
horse appreciates that danger much more vividly 
than his master, and the continual strain of avoid- 
ing a fall wearies him and makes him nervous, 
so that a gentle animal may often become restive. 
Rubber shoes, covering the frog of a horse’s foot, 
make one safeguard against falling, but the streets 
of a city like New York should not be in a con- 
dition necessitating the use of a mechanical safe- 
guard. 

‘¢ Since the practice of sprinkling asphalt streets 
was instituted, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has killed several” thousand 
horses on account of injuries received in slipping 
Many of them were fine blooded ani- 
Broken 


on asphalt. 
mals belonging to well-known people. 


limbs are not the only accidents that result from. 


sprinkling. Drivers are often unable to check the 
momentum of vehicles and horses are killed by 
colliding with other wagons and by being pierced 
with the points of shafts. There are many ignorant 
and youthful drivers who know nothing of taking 
This should be all the more reason 
for keeping the streets in the best possible con- 
dition.” 


as 


The © 


In the Interests of Horses rN 


At the January meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Animal Rescue League it was voted 
to introduce a bill in the state Legislature to pro- 
vide for the humane killing of old, maimed, dis- 
abled, diseased or injured animals which are unfit 
for use. The bill was drawn up by George A. O. 
Ernst, Esq., who carried it to Mr. George T. An- 
gell and asked for his signature as president of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C.A.; then the president of the 


Animal Rescue League and a numberof the di- . 


rectors of the League and several influential men 
signed, and the bill (House No. 814) will prob- 
ably have a hearing this winter. It is as follows: 


SECTION 1. 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals in any 


Any officer or agent of any society — 
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place, or any police officer or constable within the 
city or town for which he is appointed or elected, 
may take possession of any old, maimed, disabled, 
diseased or injured animal, and apply to any muni- 
cipal, district or police court or trial justice within 
whose district the animal may be found, for pro- 
cess to cause the same to be killed humanely. If 
the owner is known, a copy of such application 
shall be served upon him in hand with an order of 
court to appear at a timeand place named, to show 
cause why such animal should not be killed and its 
value fixed. If the owner is not known, the court 
shall order notices to be posted in two public and 
conspicuous places in the city or town in which the 
animal may be found, stating the case in sub- 
stance, and giving forty-eight hours’ notice of a 
hearing thereon. At such hearing, if it appears 
that such animal is old, maimed, disabled, diseased 
or injured, and is unfit for use, the court shall de- 
‘termine the value of the animal, and shall issue 
process directing the officer to humanely kill the 
same. ‘The owner may appeal as in civil actions. 

SECTION 2. The value, if there be any, of the 
animal, as determined by the court or by a jury 
in case upon appeal a trial by jury is claimed 
within the time prescribed by law, and the reason- 
able costs and expenses incurred by said officer, to 
be approved by the court, shall be paid by the 
Commonwealth. 

SEcTIon 3. If the animal taken possession of as 
- aforesaid has any infectious or contagious disease, 
or might be abated as a public nuisance, that fact 
shall be prima facie evidence that the animal has 
no value. 

SECTION 4. 
passage. 


This act shall take effect upon its 


Such a bill is surely very reasonable and is 
greatly needed to put a check upon the sale and 
use of old and disabled horses. Since the first 
of September the League has bought seventeen 
horses that were unfit for work, and with one ex- 
ception has had them mercifully killed. One horse 
bought recently was a balker and a kicker, and the 
man who owned him was willing to sell him for 
five dollars. Horses with such unfortunate dis- 
positions have much to endure and are a source 
of great annoyance to their owners, so the great- 
est mercy is to have them killed if no one has 
the patience to try to cure them. 


The Japan Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is about to build a number of public 
drinking fountains for horses in memory of those 
that have sr ffered and died in the war with Russia. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Dog’s Sagacity 


To the Editor of Country Life:—It may 
be of interest to your readers who love ani- 
mals to hear how the sagacity and cleverness of 
the little Schipperke saved the life of an old setter. 
Carl, the little dog, was sitting on the sill of our 
drawing-room window one afternoon last sum- 
mer (a favorite seat of his, where he can see all 
that goes on), when he suddenly became very 
restless, began to whine, and jumping down inside 
the room, ran to and fro to the door begging my 
mother to let him out. Having done so, he gave 
her to understand that she was to follow him to 
the garden; but as she could not go quick enough 
for his liking, he tore off down the garden to 
where one of the gardeners was working. By 
running backwards and forwards to the man, he 
got him to follow him through the garden to the 
plantation. Asa rule Carl takes not the slightest 
notice of the men; therefore it shows his cleverness 
in knowing that the man could help him if he 
could only make him understand what he wanted. 
The gardener, as he expresses it, ‘‘wondering 
what the little fellow wanted,” followed him, and 
when he opened the gate into the plantation heard 
in the distance a sound as of some dog in distress, 
and hurried down the path leading to the river, 
where Carl had already gone. There he found 
the poor old setter in the river, stuck fast in the 
mud by the bank, with only his head and neck 
out of the water. Howhe fell in we donot know, 
but imagine he slipped over the side when trying 
to drink, and, being old and feeble, could not 
climb out again; the more he struggled the more he 
got stuckin the mud. By thistime my mother had 
appeared on the scene, and, as the man could not 
stir the dog alone, she talked to the poor old fellow 
and encouraged him whilst the man went for help. 
Carl all this time displayed great anxiety for his 
old friend, running about and barking. When at 
last the dog was pulled out, covered with mud 
and hardly able to stand, Carl seemed quite con- 
tented and satisfied, going back to the house with 
his mistress, perfectly unconscious of the praise he 
had won from all for being the means of saving the 
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life of his old companion, who had many a time 
gone to his rescue from rough dogs on the road, 
who might have injured the little fellow. And now 
Carl had been able to do something for the setter, 
who undoubtedly must have perished if his whines 
for help had not been heard by the Schipperke in 
the distance, who came at once to his rescue.— 
M.L.P. From Country Life, December 10, 1904. 


To the Editor of Country Life:— The story 
of the Schipperke told by your correspondent in 
your issue of December 10 suggests a fox ter- 
rier story, which is, I venture to think, equally 
The story is vouched for by a friend 
of mine, Colonel » who owned the dog in 
question. Boz, the fox terrier, was originally the 
property of a brother officer, but she passed into 
Colonel ’s hands in a strange manner. One 
day he and his friend went to bathe. Colonel 
jumped into deep water for a swim, and the little 
dog, who was on the shore, apparently thought he 
was drowning as he disappeared under the water. 
She jumped in after him, and as he came to the 
surface seized him by the back of the neck, and did 
Both Col- 
and his friend were much touched by the 
dog’s action, and the latter gave him the dog on 
the spot. From that day Boz and he were never 
parted until her death. Strange to say, it was at 
her death that Boz displayed the crowning point of 
her ‘‘thoughtfulness.” Colonel was then 
stationed at Richmond Barracks, Dublin, and 
Boz with a litter of puppies was housed in the 
stables. One morning as he sat at work in his 
quarters, Boz appeared, pulled at his clothes, and 
tried by all_means in her power to make him fol- 
When Colonel realized this he left 
his work and followed her. She led him across 
the barrack square and into the stables, where the 
puppies lay under the manger. 


remarkable. 


her best to draw him out of the water. 
onel 


low her. 


Then she went 
from one to the other, licking them and looking 
at them and looking back at her master as if to en- 
list his sympathy. While he was still puzzling 
over her behavior, she suddenly lay down and died. 
This pathetic little story seems to me a powerful 
proof in favor of the reasoning power of dogs, which 
is denied them by so many. Could instinct alone 
have prompted the poor dying creature to seek a 
protector for her little ones and obviously commend 
them to his care? — B. S. W., London, 
Country Life, December 31, 1904. 


From 


One of our Cambridge friends has a small dog 
who occupies a very important position in the 
household and is a great favorite in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The illustration above shows her as she ap- 
pears each night watching for her master’s return 
Christmas Day her presents were 
quite numerous, and among them was a poem 
written by a lady over seventy years old who lives 
across the street and of whom ‘* Ruby” is ex- 
tremely fond. 

It is such a pleasing tribute to an animal friend 
that we reprint it. 


from Boston. 


A Christmas Greeting 


My little friend with eager feet 
Comes tripping down the stair, 

With hair acurl, and ribbon neat, 
And face so bright and fair. 


She greets me with a loving kiss, 
And whispers soft and low, 

“I’ve waited long, your face I miss, 
Dear friend; I love you so.”’ 


A friend so very kind and true 
Is rare indeed, I claim ; 

And now I don’t mind telling you 
That Ruby is her name. 


A very merry Christmas Day 
I wish my little friend ; 
And sugar plums to strew her way 
Until the day shall end. 


Christmas, 1904. 
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CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Little Lost Pup 


He was lost!—not a shade of a doubt of that; 
For he never barked at a slinking cat, 

But stood in the square where the wind blew raw 
With a drooping ear and a trembling paw, 
And a mournful look in his pleading eye, 
And a plaintive sniff at the passer-by 

That begged as plain as a tongue could sue, 
“O, mister! please may I follow you?”? 

A lorn wee waif of tawny brown 

Adrift in the roar of a heedless town. 

O, the saddest of sights in a world of sin 

Is a little lost pup with his tail tucked in. 


Well, he won my heart (for I set great store 
On my own red Bute—who is here no more), 
So I whistled clear, and he trotted up, 

And who so glad as that small lost pup? 


Now he shares my board, and he owns my bed, 
And he fairly shouts when he hears my tread. 
Then, if things go wrong, as they sometimes do, 
And the world is cold and I’m feeling blue, 

He asserts his right to assuage my woes 

With a warm red tongue and a nice cold nose, 
And a silky head on my arm or knee 

And a paw as soft as a paw can be. 


” 


When we rove the woods for a league about 
He’s as full of pranks as a school let out: 
For he romps and frisks like a three-months colt, 
And he runs me down like a thunderbolt. 
O, the blithest of sights in the world so fair 
Is a gay little pup with his tail in air! 
Arthur Guiterman in New York Times. 


‘¢That no murderer shall be allowed to kill inno- 
cent birds, squirrels or rabbits on the estate’ is a 
provision in the will of the late George E. Hager- 
man of Rocky Point, L.I. Mr. Hagerman was 
one of the leading members of the Hagerman 
Land Company, and always entertained much 
consideration for dumb animals. 


Who would have supposed during the Reign of 
Terror that a day would come.when the. guillotine 
would be used for a laudable purpose? Yet this 
has just happened in Sweden, for a guillotine has 
been erected in the market place at Gothenburg, 


where it is used daily for the purpose of decapitat- 
ing chickens, ducks and other domestic animals. 
The local Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is responsible for this novel step.—N. Y. 
Standard. 


At one time Boston had a free veterinary hospi- 
tal. It was carried on in connection with the 
Harvard Veterinary School, and was given up for 
lack of funds, but during the years it was in exist- 
ence the great need of such an institution was 
shown. 
enough money to live on and support their families. 
They hesitate long before they risk a doctor’s bill 


for a child, and, as a rule, depend upon the free 


Many men who own horses have barely 


‘dispensary and the City or Massachusetts or Chil- 


dren’s hospitals for aid when any of the family are 
ill. One can readily imagine that such men would 
be likely to let a horse suffer with his teeth or his 
feet or with a sore place on his shoulder, or with 
any ailment that did not absolutely prevent him 
from work, before taking him to a veterinary hos- 
pital, where they must pay, or sending fora doctor. 
Before Boston talks about a zoological garden and 
the purchase of wild beasts that are a constant ex- 
pense, it would be more for the credit of the city and 
the state if a well-equipped, free veterinary hospi- 
tal could be established, with men in charge whose 
sympathy for suffering animals is beyond question. 
It should have two or more ambulances made ac- 
cording to the latest and best designs, which could 
be called for at any hour of the day or night, and 
it should have all the appliances for lifting injured 
horses with as little discomfort as possible. Many 
persons are as kind to their horses, dogs and cats 
as they know how to be and deserve assistance in 
taking care of them when they are sick. Every 
city should have its free veterinary hospital and 
free ambulance or ambulances. 


After starving itself for almost two weeks be- 
cause its mate had been taken away, a lion at the 
zoological headquarters at St. Louis died. A live 
sheep was recently placed in the cage and bleated 
in terror, but the lion merely paced back and forth, 
and the sheep was unharmed. The lion was vyal- 
ued at $3,000. This is only one of the many mis- 
eries attendant upon a zoological garden, not to 
mention the waste of money. 
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A letter to the New York Globe is as follows: 
‘« What impresses me most about this great city 
of New York is not its size, its wealth, its intense 
activity, or its extravagant luxuriousness, but its 
brutal inhumanity toward dumb animals. Last 
Sunday I sauntered into Central Park, and as I 
sat watching the carriages roll by, I saw four 
wretched dogs, one after another, go skulking by, 
gaunt and sore, one of them a little fellow scarcely 
more than a puppy, limping painfully on three 
legs, all of them hunting for stray bits that chil- 
dren might have dropped, and all unspeakably 
forlorn and pitiful. 


‘¢ And I see similar sights almost every time I 
enter Central Park. Why are not these homeless 
creatures picked up and humanely disposed of? In 
London and Paris it is the duty of the police to 
gather in homeless animals. Have the police of 
our parks no duty in this matter? A tract as large 
as Central Park ought to have a half dozen pounds 
where these stray animals could be taken in and 
kept for humane disposition. It is indecent and 
barbarous to let them run until they drop from 
starvation.” 


What this writer has said about Central Park, 
New York, may be applied to commons and parks 
in any city. Dogs are often purposely carried to 
parks where there is usually a pond or two, and 
bushes they can get a little shelter from, and 
dropped by their owners or by some one com- 
missioned by their owners to lose them. This 
practice may well be called ‘* brutal inhumanity.” 
The crime of deserting dogs and cats ought to be 
a prison offence, but it has so far never even been 
tested in court. When animals are dropped in 
the city it is no simple matter for the police or for 
agents of the humane societies to secure them. It 
may seem easy to the kind-hearted men and women 
who report cases of dogs or cats seen on parks or 
in other neighborhoods, but let them try it them- 
selves. 

Take, for example, the case of a female collie 
that was seen wandering about or sleeping in the 
snow under bushes ona park in Roxbury. Seyv- 
eral humane persons tried their best to catch her. 
Two agents from the Animal Rescue League went 
several times and searched for her. It was six 
weeks after she was first seen on the park before 
she was caught by these two agents, and mean- 


while the poor creature had had puppies under a 
doorstep of a house facing the park, and her pup- 
pies were stolen from her while she was off seek- 
ing food. She was kept several weeks at the 
League and was once placed in a good home, but 
her temper and health had been ruined so that 
finally it was found best to kill her. It was as- 
certained that this dog was left by a family mov- 
ing away. 


A Change in Diet 


In an article entitled How the American is 
Changing His Food, in the October number of 
Pearson’s Magazine, Mr. F. W. Hewes says that 
we are becoming more and more a nation of vege- 
tarians, and gives the following facts : 

“In the matter of mutton every 100 Americans in 
1850 consumed 94 sheep, nearly a sheep to each 
man, woman and child; in 1900 the consumption 
had been reduced to 50 sheep to every 100 persons. 

. . More remarkable still has been our turning 
from pork; 118 hogs to every 100 persons in 1850, 
more than one hog for each man, woman and 
child, to 43 hogs in 1900.” 

In beef Mr. Hewes says there has been a reduc- 
tion of 20 percent, but in eggs, butter, milk, wheat, 
corn and vegetables there has. been a large increase 
over former years. . 

In brief, our meat food has decreased by 36 per 
cent in fifty years and our vegetable food has in- 
creased by 80 per cent. 


/ 


There is no doubt about this, that the cruelties 
practised upon cattle, sheep and hogs have so re- 
volted humane persons that every year men and 
women are giving up eating meat because it is ob- 
tained through such great suffering. The cattle 
that are crowded into cattle trains and carried 
three and four days without food or water must be 
be in a fevered condition and their flesh unfit for 
food. 
and for humane and hygienic reasons it is gradu- 


Such flesh produces inflammatory diseases, 


ally being banished from our tables. 

Calves are especial sufferers by transportation, 
and a man who has often been on the trains with 
them said recently that he has not been able to eat 
veal for ten or more years because of what he had 
seen. | 
There should be a law throughout the whole. 
country forbidding the transportation of live stock 
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HUMANE 
”% | = EDUCATION ad 


The Effect of Cruelty to Animals 

‘‘The question of cruelty to animals is a very 
wide one in its influence. First, it concerns the 
brute creation, and if it reached no further than 
these dumb creatures it would nevertheless be 
worthy of our consideration. It is no small duty 
that is obligatory upon us to exercise a kindly and 
fostering care over the inferior creatures that have 
been made subject to us. Though the brute cannot 
smile in recognition of our benefactions or commu- 
nicate his grief when we are inconsiderate and 
cruel, he feels it no less, and no high-minded per- 
son who understands the spirit of the Christian 
religion can be happy in the maltreatment of these 


creatures. 


‘In the second place, this question not only con- 
cerns the dumb brute, but is of vital importance 
to us as individuals. The crime of cruelty to ani- 
mals results in pain to the animal and may leave 
him with a broken limb or an ugly scar, but what 
is much worse, it leaves incipient murderer’s cruel 
purpose in our own hearts. The dog which has 
been cruelly treated may escape and forget the 
wrong done, but the man who did it goes with the 
scar of cruelty on his heart to meet his God. 


‘Again, it concerns our families. The righteous 
man is merciful to his beast, and when man forgets 
to be kind to his faithful domestic animals it is 
but ashort step to the point where he will be cruel 
to his children, for the hand which in childhood 
dismembered a fly or cuffed a kitten or tormented 
a fledgling is the hand that in after life. strikes 
father, wife or child. The principle is the same; it 
is only a matter of development. 


‘‘Cruelty to animals reaches our neighbors. He 
who is gentle in the correction of the caprices of 
dumb animals will be long-suffering with his 
neighbors when annoyed by their shortcomings. 
It is but a short step from the exhibition of ill 
temper toward a fractious horse whose collar does 
not fit to a community feud in which the blood of 
one’s neighbor is sought.”—From a sermon by Dr. 
W.S. Jacobs, Asheville, Tennessee. 


Do Animals Faint? 


A little gray dog tumbled headlong into the area 
of a house ina West End square, and the maid 
who happened to be standing there closed the 
gate. When the dog saw she was safe from her 
pursuers-—two huge bull terriers—she toppled 
over in a dead faint. The other servants, who 
crowded out into the area to help bring the little 
animal to, derided the assertion, but a veterinary 
surgeon, who finally joined the group, said there 
was nothing preposterous about it. ‘‘Of course 
she fainted!” he said. ‘‘Lots of animals faint. 
Cats and dogs, and even more stolid animals, keel 
over in moments of fear and exhaustion. In the 
case of horses the prostration is generally attrib- 
uted to sunstroke, but quite often they are knocked 
uot by a plain, everyday faint instead of atmos- 
pherical excesses. Fowls faint too, and the birds 
of the air. In fact, it is hard to find any living 
creature that doesn’t topple over under crucial 
circumstances.”—Bay City (Michigan) Times. 


The Plume Hunter 


A New York daily paper tells what every 
woman should know by this time, but it is always 
possible that some one may be awakened from in- 
difference by every article written on this subject : 

‘¢ The work of the plume hunter in Florida is 
destructive to all birds with any pretence to a 
showy plumage. Here is how he operates: Hid- 
ing under the trees, with his small, nearly noiseless 
rifle, he picks off the parent birds one by one, as 
they return with food, unable longer to bear the piti- 
ful complaints of their offspring, to present them- 
selves for their death. The plumes are stripped 
off and the mangled carcass is thrown 
Desperate indeed is the condition of the young. 
In case the ever-watching buzzards and fish-crows: 
do not kill them, they climb, if they are large 
enough, to other nests and beg for food from other 
parents, who, it is said, feed the needy without 
discriminating from their own. But the work of 
the plumer is systematic and, in time, exhaustive. 

‘¢ When he has finished every adult bird is 
either killed, maimed or driven off, and every 
fledgling is either mauled by crows and buzzards 
or else chilled or starved to death. The end is 
acres of reeking horror. Still the fashionable 
woman will wear a jaunty plume. 


aside. 
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‘¢] have known it to be urged in defence of the 
use of egrets that they are picked up in the 
swamps, after being dropped by the birds. This 
is utterly false. In all my exploration of the 
Florida rookeries I have found but one solitary 
egret plume on the ground, and I keep it now as 
a curiosity. | 

‘¢ Why, then, do the plume hunters go there 
and slaughter the breeding birds, as I well know 
that they have been doing? Because the egrets 
and herons wear these plumes—their wedding 
presents—only at the nesting time, and there is 
no other way to obtain them. Nor are there such 
things as manufactured aigrettes; no skill of man 
has: been able to rival this artistic triumph of 
rature. 

‘¢ Every aigrette sold to-day is practically a 
contraband article. All that are taken in the 
United States are taken in direct violation of state 
and national laws. Florida imposes a heavy fine 
for every plume bird killed, and the Lacey Act of 
Congress penalizes the transportation of contra- 
banded plumages in interstate commerce. The 
Milliners’ Association of America entered into 
agreement not to handle them after January 1, 
1904. <A few independent firms are obdurate, and 
claim the right to sell all suchf plumes as are im- 
ported. But since all these plumes look alike, 
this would open the door to all sorts of evasion, 
and nullify the aim of the law to save these beau- 
tiful species from extinction. Besides, is it any 
less cruel to slaughter harmless and _ interesting 
birds and starve their young to death simply be- 
cause they do not happen (to have migrated quite 
so far north as our international boundary? Cer- 
tainly the cultured women of America should take 
a decided stand against the wearing of any bird 
plumage.” 


There is no excuse for the woman who wears 
an egret plume. She knows it is cruelly obtained, 
and she knows the beautiful white heron is being 
exterminated for fashion’s sake, and she simply 
does not care. The egret plume sets a stamp 
upon a woman to-day, and discloses the fact that 
she is selfish and shallow. 


That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 
Wordsworth. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Letters to the League 
Melrose, Massachusetts. 

Dear Mrs. Smith,—I think that this is an appro- 
priate time to send you my picture in remembrance 
of your kindness to me when in need and home- 
less. You will perhaps remember me when I 
tell you that I am a little fox terrier blind in one 
eye. Iam in hopes I may not always be so, as my 
mistress puts some white powder in every day, 
which the veterinary doctor thinks may cure me in 
time. 
a forlorn, frightened little dog, but now I don’t 
very often feel afraid of anything. Ido about as 
I please, and have a nice big cat nearly as large as 
myself to play with, who, by the way, was also 
homeless at one time, and such good times as we 
I love both of my mistresses very much, 
I cannot bear to have her out 
I am most sincerely 


do have ! 
but one especially. 
of my sight for an instant. 
yours.—Rex. 

December 23, 1904. 


Mount Desert, Maine. 

I am sure that you will be glad to hear a word 
in regard to the Gordon setter which I took to 
Maine, January 1. The boat that afternoon did 
not start, and we spent the night at Hyde Park. 
He seemed to enjoy the trip out and seemed also 
to enjoy our company so much that Saturday I 
took off his leash and have not put it onsince. He 
followed us without the slightest hesitation during 
the long trip down here and was very happy to 


When I left the League last August I was. 
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get on land again, racing ahead of the sleigh for 
six miles from Southwest Harbor. He has been 
active and has had a grand appetite since his ar- 
rival, but his cold has been very bad, though now 
he is fast recovering from that. The weather was 
very bad during the past few weeks, and he has 
stayed in the house nearly all the time. The poor 
fellow is such a fearsome doggie that he howls 
pitifully at every suggestion of punishment which 
he needs in small doses, as his habits and character 
need correcting to some extent. Mrs. C. and 
Madeline, however, declare that he shall not be 
punished till he is stronger and better, and are try- 
ing Christian Science, which does not work as yet. 
He loves Madeline very much, and plays all the 
afternoon with her when it is pleasant. He is 
now asleep on the kitchen sofa and would send 
you his love and thanks for your kindness if he 
could. I enclose ten cents for the report, which 
Iread and wish it were more. Very truly.— E. C. 
January 20, 1905. 


Mason street, City. 

I delayed answering your kind postal inquiring 
about my kitty, for I thought if it was pleasant 
and warm I would take her in to see you. Yes, 
I can answer to both your questions, for she is 
perfectly at home, from the piano (she gives us 
piano solos) to the top of the house ; and if singing 
or purring is any sign of contentment, I tell her 
she sings like some one sawing wood; but I 
thought for the first three weeks that I would have 
to bring her back, she seemed so sick. I gave her 
cold milk and cold water (that was what she 
seemed to crave) till she could eat a little meat, 
but now she can eat as much as any cat. She has 
caught one mouse and one young rat, so you see I 
don’t have to fear mice now. I think she is the 
smartest kitten I ever saw. Everything goes on the 
floor, from the scissors to the cotton, if she happens 
to get her paw onit. Yes, I am perfectly satis- 
fied with her, and she is treated like a child. 
Thanking you for your interest in kitty (her name 
is Queenie), I am, yours very truly.—Mrs. A. S. 

January 6, 1905. 


Boston. 
Am happy to inform you that the cat which 
came from your home is a beauty and well trained. 
She will be well cared for, as she is already a great 


pet.—C. A. C. 


Those who have got an idea that we do not put 
any dogs or cats into homes, and those who think the 
simple postal card we send inquiring about the ani- 
mals we let go out of our kennels is foolisn,also those 
who find fault with us because we cannot vouch 
for the health and habits of our waifs and strays, 
may think more fairly of us if they will read just 
a very few of the letters we receive in answer to 
our card which reads: ‘*Will you be so kind as 
to let us know if the cat (or dog) you took from 
us (date given) is satisfactory, and oblige Anna 
Harris Smith, President.” 

It does not seem as if any one, whether he or she 
is fond of dogs and cats or only takes one as a 
matter of convenience, could object to such an in- 
quiry, and it also would seem as if any systematic 
or businesslike person would understand that the 
directors of the League wish to know as a matter 
of business how large or how small a proportion of 
these animals, taken in from the streets for the 
most part, prove satisfactory inmates of homes. 
If we found that the large proportion of those we 
save to place in homes turned out to be diseased or 
vicious or unsatisfactory in any way, it would not 
be right for us to spend so much money in keep- 
ing them from one to several weeks, which not 
only means a heavy expense for food, but extra em- 
ployees to care for them, and show them to the large 
number of persons who come to make inquiries 
about a dog or a cat and to obtain one. Asa 
matter of fact we have found through these letters 
we receive that at least nine out of every ten have 
proved satisfactory. Of course we exercise the 
best judgment we are capable of in saving the 
most desirable of the great number we receive. 


I am, under 
separate cover, 
sending you a 
photograph of 
our dog, Jack. 
I was at your 
office in July 
and got the 
dog. Wethen 
lived in Rox- 
bury, Massa- 
chusetts, but 
since then 
have moved 
heres We 
think a great 
dealviofy our 
dog and have 
taught him 
many tricks. 
He will turn 
summersaults 
Ha misgeei 
There is a family of children living near us, and he 
is very fond of them; the first thing he does in the 
morning is to go there and see them. He hasa 


beautiful place here to run and play, and has other 


dogs to play with. I spoke to you in the fall 
about sending you one of the dog’s pictures, but the 
negative got misplaced, and we have just found it. 
You told me you would have the picture in your 
Will you kindly send me a copy 
Very truly yours.— 


paper you issue. 
of the paper you have it in? 
Mrs: Ro E.S: 

Dover, New Hampshire, January 25, 1905. 


Pinckney street, Boston. 

It gives me much pleasure to answer your in- 
quiry of Ted, the cat we took from the League 
November 11. ‘Ted has grown fat and has proved 
to be a very intelligent and neat cat in all respects. 
His absence in our home would, to say the least, 
be sad.— A. C. S. 

January 2, 1905. 

Beverly Farms, Massachusetts. 

In reply to your inquiry about the cat I took 
from the League November 18, I still have him 
and decided to keep him. He seems happy and 
getsalong nicely with Diamond, the other cat, which 
came from you last April.—A. B. S. 

January 5, 1905. 
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Jamaica Plain. 

Our little black and white pussy that we call 
Jennie Bird, because of her singing so constantly 
in high C, from the moment she left the League 
until she arrived in Jamaica Plain, has since been 
the best of kitties. She is just at the present 
moment walking back and forth across my study 
table, alternately trying the quality of my ink and — 
approaching me with her caresses. She is as 
happy a little lady puss as could be found within a 
ten-mile circuit if appearances tell the story. I 
nursed her through a severe attack of worms, and 
since then she has had perfect health. She is a bit 
overindulged, as she sleeps on a down puff or ona 
blanket on the radiator as she elects. She no 
longer shrinks from an outstretched hand, for she 
never gets a blow. We are all fond of her. 
—M. M. A. 

January 31, 1905. 


Ashmont, Massachusetts. 

I received your postal asking about the kitten I 
took from the League. I just wish you had seen 
him a few days after I brought him home. He 
had a bad cold and could not make a sound; he 
did not eat anything or even drink milk. I think 
it must have hurt him to swallow. One day I 
tried to have him eat catnip; he would not, so I 
steeped it like tea, made it quite strong and gave it 
to him hot from a spoon. Then I melted vaseline 
and gave hima teaspoonful. I repeated this three 
times daily, and he grew better, began to eat, and 
I just wish you could see him to-day. He is a 
great bouncing cat, will give us his paw and sits 
up. He is very clever. I have written quite a 
long letter about kitty, but we all think he is so 
cunning.—Mrs. G. L. G. 

January 3, 1905. 


The two letters above show plainly that if any 
one is willing to take a little trouble with a new 
cat that is homesick and is also sick with a bad 
cold, which cats are as liable to as human beings, 
the cat will stand a good chance of complete 
recovery.—Editor. 


Perrin street, Roxbury. 
The cat received before Thanksgiving has proved 
good in every respect. At first he had a cold, but 
now is well, has a good home, is a great pet and 
seems grateful.—C. A. P. 
January 13, 1905. 
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Cats have Varied Likes 


‘*] see items in the papers sometimes saying that 
all cats like this or that article of diet,” said the 
man in the household pet store, as reported in the 
New York Sun. ‘‘Now those tales are true, and 
at the same time they aren’t true, because no 
two cats that I ever saw liked the same kind of 
food. 

‘‘There are no animals that vary so much in 
their ways and tastes and habits ascats. You take 
_ any two dogs of the same breed and their ways are 
pretty much alike. But cats vary a great deal more 
than people. This shows in the things they like to 
eat. 

‘*There’s Tom and Nancy, those two white 
Angoras over there. They both like cooked meat 
and milk, but after that they differ. 
perfectly daffy over green peas; Nancy won’t 
touch peas, but she’ll eat beans in any form until 
she looks as though she’d swallowed a baseball. 
Nancy likes green corn, too; Tom won’t touch it. 

_**Then I’ve known a cat that would eat oranges 
—after you’d peeled them—-as long as you would 
feed them to her. She’d turn up her nose at any 
other kind of fruit. I’ve heard of still another cat 
that liked apples; and another, a pampered pet in 
a rich house, makes bananas and cream her staple 
diet. There’s a big row in that house if her 
bananas and cream aren’t there when she gets up 
in the morning. 

*¢’ve known other cats that were fond of cake 
and carrots and creamed potatoes and boiled onions 
and cheese. In fact, there isn’t anything in the 
range of human diet, except highly seasoned 
dishes, that some cat or other hasn’t picked as a 
favorite food. 


Tom goes 


‘¢] suppose that olives come nearest to being 
liked by all cats, but there are some that won’t 
touch olives. Even in the matter of milk their 
_ tastes vary. One cat wants cream and isn’t at all 
modest about asking for it. One refuses cream 
and likes milk as thin as possible. I had one big 
Tomcat who wouldn’t touch his milk until it was 
warmed. 

*‘All cats are supposed to go daffy over catnip, 
but the rule falls down even there. That big 
black Tom over in the corner would never look at 
it. Catnip makes most of them crazy, you know, 
just like liquor with humans. I’ve figured it out 
that the black Tom is a temperance cat.” _ 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The annual business meeting for the election of 
officers took place at Park Street Chapel, Tuesday, 
February 7,at noon. The following officers were 
unanimously elected for the ensuing year : 

President, Mrs. Huntington Smith; treasurer, 
Livingston Cushing; secretary, Miss E. W. 
Storer ; vice-presidents, Edward H. Clement, Mrs. 
J. Amory Codman, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer, Rev. John 
L. Withrow, D. D.; directors, Mrs. Arthur T. 
Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Edward H. Clem- 
ent, Miss Martha C. Codman, Livingston Cush- 
ing, Mrs. William Endicott, Jr., George A. O. 
Ernst, Miss Annie E. Fisher, Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett’ Hale, D. D., Miss. Julia E. Hilliard, Miss 
Helen Loring, Henry C. Merwin, John T. Morse, 
Jr., Rev. Francis H. Rowley, D. D., Huntington 
Smith, Mrs. Huntington Smith, Miss M. H. 
Whitwell, Miss Helen Willard. 


«The annual public meeting of the League will 
be held at Park Street Chapel, Monday, February 
20, at3 p.m. ‘The president will read her report 
and there will be other speakers, also music. Mr. 
Henry Lowell Mason has been kind enough to put 
the Cry of the Little Brothers, written by Ethel- 
dred Breeze Barry for the League, to music, and it 
will be sung by Miss Rose Stewart. Mr. Mason 
will take charge of the music. 

After the meeting tea. will be served ina side 
room. A small fee of twenty-five cents will be 
asked for admittance to the tea, but the meeting 
is open to the public. We should have a large 
attendance, and members are urged to invite their 
friends, aan 


The white bull terrier who has been living on 
the Common five or six weeks, sleeping under 
benches, is at last secured and an inmate of the 
League. We hope to find a good home for him 
in the country. 
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Mr. George Henry Gould 


Through the sudden death of Mr. George H. 
Gould of 24 Chestnut Avenue, Brockton, Mass., 
February 6, not only the city where he resided has 
sustained a severe loss but humane work in general. 
Mr. Gould was an ardent advocate of the rights of 
our fourfooted friends, and in his peculiarly mod- 
est and unassuming way he did a much greater 
work for them than was generally known. Be- 
sides being a most efficient secretary of the Brock- 
ton Humane Society he was an active member of 
the Animal Rescue League. His name was one 
of the first to be enrolled among the members, 
and he gave to the president his warmest sympa- 
thy and support. His death is deeply felt. Mr. 
Gould was fortunate in having a wife who was 
with him heart and soul in his work for suffering 
animals, and who will doubtless labor with in- 
creased zeal in the cause that was so dear to her 
husband. 


An Appeal 


There are a few persons who prefer the female 
cat. To one of these I wish to appeal for a 
home for a four months old kitten of this gener- 
ally unpopular sex. She is a Maltese gray with 
large dark yellow eyes and is very intelligent. In 
one morning Mouser learned to fetch a worsted 
ball likea dog. She will put it at my feet, or 
drop it in my hand or jump up with it in my lap. 
So enchanted is she with her accomplishment that 
she brings her ball to me twice a day wherever I 
may be in the house. She could probably be 
taught other tricks. She is perfectly house broken 
and has been much petted. Any one wanting such 
a pet at all could hardly do better than take little 
Mouser. She is exceedingly playful and shows 
every indication of becoming a fine cat. 

It is impossible for her present owner to keep 
her on account of other cats in the house. In the 
first instance there was a mistake as to her sex. 


Address Mrs. E. G. Meredith, Milton, Mass. 


January 20, 1905. 
Please find enclosed two dollars for horse fund. 
If received please make note of it in next Four- 
footed Friends. Yours.—C. P. L. B. 


- 


Having a number of dogs at the League which 
seemed to our eyes (partial perhaps) to be good 
enough for any one who had a kindly regard for ~ 
dogs, we advertised in several papers these dogs, © 
and mentioned among them a Newfoundland that 
attracted much attention, because such dogs are 
getting rare. The result was that we received be- 
tween thirty and forty letters, and had in one day 
about one hundred and sixty callers at the League 
in pursuit of dogs. Before ten o’clock we had seen 
at least three persons who could be trusted to give 
the Newfoundland a good home if he were a satis- 
factory dog. During the day we gave away seven 
dogs and five or six cats and kittens. 


This was a small number to find homes for 
among so many visitors, but it would not be 
thought strange by any one who listened to the 
conversations. Some of the visitors frankly said 
that, excepting the Newfoundland, they did not 
see a dog worth taking. Many came hoping to 
find a well bred bull or Boston terrier. Many were 
disappointed and almost indignant because we 
could not warrant the dog they fancied most as 
sound and kind, and give his age and pedigree. It | 
is amazing what visitors in search of dogs and cats 
expect to find at a home for homeless animals. 
How can we possibly tell very much about a dog 
we take from the streets and have had, perhaps, — 
not over a week? 


Three colored boys came one day bringing a 
collie with a bleeding leg. Upon careful examina- 
tion it was found that some one, for cruelty or _ 
mischief, had put a rubber band so tightly around 
the dog’s leg that it had cut through the skin and 
caused a festering wound. The dog was limping 
with pain, but will get over it. He was found on 
the street by these boys who pitied him and 
brought him to the League. He now has a good 
home. | | 


We have some very attractive female dogs, — 
two collies, a wire-haired fox terrer crossed prob- 
ably witha spaniel, and a very good male spaniel, 
so far passed by in all demands for dogs because 
he isa middle-aged dog. Will not all lovers of 
dogs who can take one of our waifs visit the League 
and select one of those that less interested appli- 
cants for dogs will not take? | 
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There are few more pitiful sights than a sick 
and starving dog. One of these poor victims to 
man’s cruelty was brought in to the League a few 
days ago. She was a mere skeleton, and could 
hardly stand, but she ate the food offered her 
ravenously. She had been a very handsome Eng- 
lish setter, and the expression in her eyes was 
pathetic beyond words. 
abuse, had brought on disease too serious for cure, 
but she had some comfort bestowed upon her be- 
fore she died, by food and. by kind words and 
attention. | 


Can any one blame us for not giving away dogs 
or cats to brutal-looking boys or men, or to men 
who come to us smelling strongly of liquor, or to 
women who speak contemptuously of ‘‘ curs,” or 
_ to stores and lodging houses where they tell us the 
cat will be permanently located in the cellar? 

A light, dry cellar is a good enough place for a 
dog or a cat to spend its nights and the greater 
part of its time in, but many cellars are damp 
and dark and dirty, and at all events a whole life 
passed in a cellar cannot be a life to be desired. 
Better the freedom of the streets and a quicker 
death than lifelong imprisonment. What do we 
take these animals for? To provide men and wo- 
men with dogs and cats, or to save the animals 
from suffering? 


The lantern-slide talks, which the president of 
the League gives, have undoubtedly been the means 
of making the League work better known among 
the children. Onthe afternoon of January 24 one 
was given at the Gordon House, Field’s Corner, 
Dorchester. The children were very attentive 
and well behaved, and on the following Saturday 
one boy brought to the League a wretched cat he 
had rescued, and two other boys came to visit the 
_ League and promised to look out for the deserted 
and suffering cats in their neighborhood. On 
Saturday, February 4, at two o’clock, another talk 
was given at the Shawmut Church for the ‘‘ Junior 
Rally” of the Christian Endeavor Society. 


A boy with a remarkably dirty face brought in 
a starving cat. The boy showed so much pity for 
the cat that we fed her while he held her, and it 
was good to see his pleasure when she eagerly 
snatched at the food, as well as to feel that the poor 


Neglect, and perhaps 


cat, probably deserted by some family, was made 
comfortable. The boy, though coming from a 
poor tenement house, had the instincts of a gentle- 
man, for his manners were good, and of his own 
accord he apologized for being so dirty. 


The lost dogs have drifted into the League in 
unusual numbers, and during last month we re- 
stored to their owners a fine St. Bernard, a hand- 
some collie, a Boston terrier, a Spitz, a black and 
tan and other less valuable dogs. 


There is a faint suspicion that Teddy; the collie 
we restored, leaves home with the intention of 
paying a visit to the League. He has been 
brought in four times, and he seems so delighted 
when he is ushered in the door of the office that 
he does not need to be led down into the yard, for 
he runs over the stairs with the eager joy of a 
child going to a picnic. Heis a handsome crea- 
ture, and we hope that he never will fall into any 
other hands than ours when he strays away. 
Another dog was brought in recently who was 
recognized as a former visitor. He also seemed 
very happy to get into the yard and frolicked 
about with the puppies that were running at large 
until he was tired out. 


Last month a large boy came to the League with 
his dog and said that his father had sent him to 
give the dog up. The boy was so overcome with 
grief that it was impossible to get any explanation 
from him. Later in the day the boy returned. 
His eyes were almost swollen out of his head with 
crying and he was still sobbing almost spasmodi- 
cally, but he managed to say that his mother had 
sent him to get the dog back. As he led the dog 
away another attempt was made to fathom his 
trouble, but in vain, and the leaping, happy dog 
and the sobbing boy passed out the doors. 


The Audubon Society of the state of New York 
has Leen incorporated with its principal office in 
New York City “to disseminate information respect- 
ing the economic value of birds, to discourage and 
prevent the destruction of birds and to discourage 
the use of feathers for ornamentation, except the 
feathers of the ostrich and domesticated fowl, and 
to establish ‘bird day’ exercises in the schools.” 
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Concord, New Hampshire. 

The dog, Jack, is just fine, and we all like him 
very much. He is happy, and knows his way all 
over the city. Have had several chances to give 
him away, but my boys would never hear of it, so 
I guess Jack is a fixture for life. Thanking you 
for your kind interest, I yours truly 
—L. W. K. 

January 3, 1905. 


am, 


Vom 


Adams Express Company. 

The cat which we obtained from the League 
November 16 is still at our 83 Summer street office 
and very much appreciated by us all. He is con- 
tented and sleeps a good part of the day, but ap- 
parently takes care of the rats nights, as we have 
had no trouble with them since he came to us. 
We have named him ‘‘Rescue.”—W. A. H. 

January 3, 1905. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. . 


Save the Dogs! 


The Naples Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals offered some time ago to undertake the care 
of stray dogs seized by the police, and the 
painless destruction of those unclaimed, provided 
the municipality of Naples defrayed half the cost 
of building the Dogs’ Home and paid 8d. per 
day towards the maintenance of each dog. 

The Veterinary College has now outbid the 
society by offering to provide the building gratis. 
This means that nearly all the dogs willbe vivisect- 
ed, asin Italy there is no restriction on vivisection, 
and all medical students make experiments on liv- 
ing animals without using anesthetics. To save 
them from this terrible fate the society must build 
the Home entirely at its own expense. For this 
the funds in hand are quite inadequate ; £700 more 
will be needed, of which £300 have been already 
guaranteed. Will you help? 


Any money given for this purpose will be re- 
turned if the scheme is not carried out. 

Contributions will be gratefully received and 
promptly acknowledged by 


MR. LEONARD T. HAWKSLEY, 


2 Via Vittoria, 
Naples, Italy. 

I have received the above notice from the 
Naples society through Mr. Ernest Bell’s excel- 
lent magazine, The Animals’ Friend, published 
in London. Any response insums, small or large, 
would doubtless be greatly appreciated by Mr. 
Hawksley and should be sent in registered letter. 
—Anna Harris Smith. ) 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


Frank A. Burrelle Has Developed the 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
_ Burrelle becomesthe 
, dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the © 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors — 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. : , 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—TuE Ep1ITor 
AND PUBLISHER. 
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DOG BREAD. 
5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Grist 
Mill Puppy Bread. 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 
IF 72 Sa a 


Bottle 


50c ahi 


JAYNES’ BALSAM 
OF TAR 


FAILS to CURE your cough 


. . +. We refund your money... 


Sd 


MOT tores'S fi 


Washington St., cor. Hanover. Summer St., cor. South 
877 Washington St., opp. Oak 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


a OUD. CUFANI INESS. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


Kitcat for. Cats 


Used by the Animal 
Rescue League, 
Boston 


To Cat Lovers: 


In introducing 
Kitcat to the read- 
ers of this paper 
we do so with the 
knowledge that we 
have, at last, se- 
cured that which all lovers of cats Nave long looked for 
—a natural tonic for cats. KITCAT is a combination of 
the pure extracts of herbs, all of which are necessary to 
the perfect health of cats, and which they are unable 
to obtain in the domestic state. KITCAT will keep your 
cats in perfect condition, is a preventative of all humors 
and makes the fur fine and silky. KITCAT is given in 
milk or in the food, five drops each day. KITCAT has 
been given a thorough trial and we know it will do 
all we claim. 

KITCAT can be obtained of nearly all druggists. If 
your druggists does not keep it we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. Regular size, 25c. Trial size, toc. 


CHAS. I. BICKUM 
HAVERHILL - - 


8@s- Please mention this paper when writing. 


MASS. 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages — Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusually interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity which 
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